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Chapter Z 

prater asd citizenship u 



We are responsible for one another, but the pressure of self- 

U U.* ct-ys, Jo 

interest is so impelling that we need help from God ever &agizx mindful 

A 

of the needs of others* It is easy for the mind to assent to the idea 
that we are members one of another and are truly our brother’s beeper, 
but our personal appetites and ambitions tend to consume our energies 
and leave little vitality for mutual aid* 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire to know what is right in God's 

sight and to ,01 power to do it. This desire may be weak or it may be 

A 

dominant. The purpose of all high prayer is to generate in us 
eagerness to say Nevertheless, nevertheless not ay will but thine be 
done# It is the will of God that we live together as brethren in our 
Father's home, that we accept responsibility for our share of the 
task of creating the good society. 

There are ways of strengthening the desire to do what God wants 
done. The prayer of thanksgiving is such a way* Reflect upon ^our 
indebtedness to providence, to nature and the creative processes of life. 
Consider the marvelous manner in which God has equipped us for life 


in his home in fellowship with our brethren - the miracle of thought, 

&e/ecf 

the driving power of emotion, the ability to distinguish and o ho eg e , 
the gift of freedom to say yes and to say no, the power of memory to 
carry one back to hallowed scenes, the capacity of anticipation to 

i&lr . 

project %»* into the future, the strength of will to translate aspiration 

A 

into deed and habit# Center your thought upon MA* indebtedness to 

men and women of many lands through the ages - to pioneers, Gf? laborers, 

poets, 

scientists, musicians# philosophers, prophets and saints. Be 

A 

appreciate of the contribution made to your life by road builders, 

street cleaners, sanitary officers, firemen, mail carriers, 
truck drivers, 

teachers, authors, editors, clergymen, farmers, merchants, 

A. 

mayor, governor, president. 










I 
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Reflect prayerfully upon the number of individuals in many lands 

who hare brought food to your table - workers in field and plant, 

processors and distributors, clerks and bookkeepers, executives and 

bankers, And so it is with almost every article in the house. Gone 

are the days when the family was largely self-sustained. The spinning 

wheel is now a relic of other years, "UTe supply one another with 

NK/6 minister to 

goods and services, ' countless people and in turn are the 

beneficiar/^of the labor of multitudes of individuals near and far. 

Life is a network of numberless relationships, Robinson Crusoe the 

*4. At rV\£<Ut> /n . 

igf i iiran ii l w rt rrnMK ^vani shed long age. For our physical existence, mental 

growth, spiritual health we are utterly dependent upon our fellows, 
keenly we realize 

The more tamg itarYgnyw i ’ii m MMS^ I the vastness of our indebtedness, 

A 

the more our spirits are mellowed by gratitude to God and to man, 

a.Ah rec /<* 

Thus gtofaidaeAe provides God with opportunity through the open door 
* A 

of desire t© be worthy and responsive. Citizenship would be greatly 
enriched if all of us would constantly count our blessings, name them 
over one by one, and sew what God has done, and realize what eur 
brethren are doing for us. Therefore we ought always to be praising 
God and demonstrating appreciativeness to pe oplo. 

The prayer of confession is another way of strengthening desire to 
do what is right in God* s sight* TEhen we measure ourselves by the 

tatur e of Christ, we are stricken with 
a sense of unworthiness and are led to cry unto God for forgiveness 

and restoration. Thus it is wholesome to spend time frequently 

iWtr 

in examination of ourselves to the searchlight of God’s presence, 

A 

i fe s cripture reminds us that God knows our very thoughts before ever 

/'n Aron-f- 

we express them. He sees behind all the screens that we place G&gjszz 

A 

the ugly places in the inner recesses of our lives. Let us beseech him 

to make clear to us wrong attitudes, unholy desires, sinful actions, 

that we may see ourselves as we are seen. The more vividly contrast 

is established between what we are and what God wants us t© be, the 

more humble and contrite become/our hearts. And great is the 

truly 

opportunity afforded God by a penitent heart, 

A 



Contrition is cement which holds together human relationships. 

It is one thing for a man to deal with a sinner, it is quite another 
matter to confront a fellow-sinner* It is net the same f mo 

to judge you as for us to condemn ourselves* We are bound together 
by our virtues and by our vices. To understand the inexorable 
operation of the law of the harvest in a moral universe, we must 
realize that the sower does not do all the reaping. Here is a man 
who does about everyting a husband and father ought not to do. Some 
of the harvest of his wrongdoing will be reaped by himself, but much 
indeed ^fft will be garnered by his wife and children and neighbors. 

Thus the Bible tells us that the sins of the fathers visited 

A 

on the children until the third and fourth generation* Also the 
good deeds of an individual continue to bless successive generations* 

4 

We sow and we reap is the law of life. If ■fhis truth were constantly 

Nr 

gripping all of us, how profound would be the change in human relation¬ 
ships* Thus it is easy to see why a humble and contrite heart is so 
pleasing to God. 

This realization opens new insights into the power of corporate 
confession and longing for forgiveness. In the hallowed atmosphere 
of the sanctuary, with all its sacred memories and associations, 
we bow before God as fellow-sinners, confessing our common sins in 
hymn and spoken prayer, yearning for cleansing and empowering. Then Un¬ 
make our unisen commitment t© newness of life in Christ by the power 
of God. ' Surely here is to be found the solution which dissolves 
ill will and hostility. 

It is a great day in the life of a man when he realizes that 

A/m 

nothing can separate 0 from the love of God, not even his worst 

A 

sin. Ever does the Father grieve over the prodigal and long for his 

yi 

retur n to -the family circle. The comes the thought that no other 
man’s sin can separate him from the affection of our Father. Love 
is merciful and always seeks reconciliation. Contrition is an efficacious 
antidote against the harshness of arrogance and the corrosiveness of 
intolerance. Let us therefore go often into the closet and bare our 
souls to our forgiving God. 



The prayerJ of intercession 



a.^ 

ways of strengthening 


A A 

00 desire to do God’s will. The extent to which an individual can 

help and harm other persons fills us with wonder that God twusts us 

with such vast power for good and evil. We can help t© keep bahies alive 

and we can leave them to perish; we can help them to become mature in 

mind and robust in spirit, and we can leave them dwarfed and stunted. 

aaa&ry Znsh'f&V els 

Wonderful and fearful is human responsibility. Mystery God’s 


A 

full purpose in trusting us so completely. 

Intercessory prayer should be considered in this setting. We 
feebly apprehend the reasons why God entrusts us with the power of 
intercession. Our Father is wise and powerful and good, but he needs 
human help in countless ways. More things are wrought by prayer than 

of. 

this world dreams^ this truth remains as valid today as when the words 

first came from the poet’s pen. In all areas of citizenship, prayer 

is available as a mighty support of right relations. 

Secularism is pervasive. Multitudes of our people make crucial 

decisions about decisive questions without taking God into acoount. 

Many are the adherents of the doctrines^.religion and business won't 

mix, keep religion out of politics, keep controversial issues out of 

the pulpit, let the churches stick to the simple gospel, convert 

individuals and soolal problems will take care of themselves. 

Long ago Professor Ross pointed out that there are retail sins 

and wholesale sins, personal sins and "sinning by syndicate." I sin 

and we sin. Prayer is as dynamic in dealing with social wrongdoing 

m as with individual sinning. The will of God embraces all life. 

In his sight there is no distinction between the sacred and the secular. 

Right relationships are decisive. We are called upon to leve God 

totally and to love people that way. But it is not easy to know 

precisely what is right in a complex situation. Often we call bitter 

sweet, and sweet bitters frequently we mistake evil for goodness and 

goodness for evil; more often than we realize our very lights are 

social pressure, 

deep darkness. We are victims of tradition, custom, fear and 

A 


passion. Uoble intention is frequently frustrated by blUdness and 
timidity. 
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Our need of Sod* s guldano* it Much sore urgent than no realise, 
ni hurt other people by what we do end whet we leave undone. When 

A 

our Blade are illumined end our purpoee la worthy, we are able to 
males aa incalculable contribution to the wellboing of others near and 
far. Thue we should pray without oeaslng, desire with fervent desire, 
yearn with intense longing that we say know shat is right and 

power from God to do it. 

* 

The practice of the presenee of God is essential to the wisest 
exeroise of the responsibilities of citizenship. We need to pray, 
short prayers frequently end jtng unhurried prayers often. Vo nan 
has ever seen God at any time we are told in the Bible. But we are 

A V*VKt 

able to watoh God at work, we can see the handiwork of the Creator /n * o* 

A ' _«. 

in-th» cvreatioa rr in thg glory^of tha eunr4.ee and the magnificence of 
in dcudr cesd rsin> 

She-eunaet, in flowers and trees, in lakes and mountains, in-the 

A ^ ^ — 

Mlfflld feme of ^oouty-ovatywhareabeut us. As we become aware 
of the glories of life, we can identify them as divine oreatleno 

* A 

and turn out thoughts to God in gratitude and in commitment. 

We are able to behold the Creator in the endowment he has 

bestowed upon his creatures. A migratory bird is a flying miraole. 

Consider the sretie tern, which nests m near the. forth Fole^ - 

aerobesib'M# nigratee to the South Pole, and returns to its northern 
aerose sea end land, through sunshine and storm, day end night, 
horned «■ flight of 22,000 miles within a yeaiy,^ If God watohes the 

fall of every sparrow, and bestows upon the thrush the gift of 

lovely song, how much sore does he love us one by one and 

shewer good gifts upon us. Aman beoomes a better citizen as he 

watches God at work in eeuntless ways. 

More transforming is the practice of -the presenee of God as 

we watch him at *»rk in other human beings. Ths Bible reminds-us 

that the human body is a holy templm of God, a sacred Mfetor shrine. 

Deep within every man is an altar where God is enoountered. Every 

individual is precious to our Father and is equipped for comunion 

and fellowship. Thus respect is due -fttffitws to one who is so 

invaluable to God. Rewarding is the experience of eonsolous 

recognition of persons as beloved children of God. We oan practice 

the presenee of God by looking about us wherever we are with the 





realization that every individual is a amber of the 

family, a beloved kinsman, whatever hie appear anoe or condition* 


A 


o^e» 


Thus the praotibe of pay attention to God as we see his handiwork 

A 

In the or eat ion, in creatures and in our fellows* 'turns us toward 
him with appreciation, gratitude and eager desire to do that which 
is pleasing to hin* We become more eonsoious of the bonds which bind 
us to our brethren, and look upon then with increased respect and 
oonoem* 

* ^All this beeonss sere Intense as we supplement short prayers 
U rCffa Off 

regular periods ®r A unhurrled exposure of all our 

A %ejpY& /hi i-vto- / 

faculties to God. In sllenoe we may oount our blessings, confess 
our mistakes and sins, penitently receive God*s forgiveness, 
sake fresh oosmitsent our lives to tho doing of his will in serving 

L*. £qU\t\£~ 


our followse This period of sustained prayer may etts* upon 


A 

arising, at noontime, or before retiring, but it Is essential 

Aoor 

that the Christian wait before God at some ported if he le to 


live worthily and carry his share of responsibility* - 

As ws practice the presence of God, we are led into the 
habit of intercession, praying for-others with yearning and 
persistence. Just as God needs help in feeding an infant and 
in teaching a child to read, so he has made us co-workers in the 
life of the spirit. As a flatter Mb; prays for ISs son, 10b n? 

J A 

own life become more responsive to God and often Go is the instrument 

A Ae\- 

through which hi* intercession is granted. And in ways 

jf . j 

that wo do not fully know, help# in turning AMU &norA& 

A 

.ether person toward God with desire^ and thus provides God with 
opportunity to do what ho has long sought to do* 

Our minds are thrilled as we realize the power of prayer 


to change us and others, to deepen awareness of our kinship and 

responsibilities, oi 

common np^z, to make v±idd eonecioustetffe of our mutual need of 

f\ a 

God and of one another* Prayer la oement which holds us together 


aa members of God 1 u family, 
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Consid*r the significance of prayer lm the exercise of the 
responsibilities of citizenship* Realize th* Importance of praying 
for the teaoher* of our children and for ours*Ives as citizens that 
we nay be given guidance in planning and providing education for 
oh lid, youth and adult* Reflect upon the power of publishers and 

editors of newspaper and aalto intercession for then* the 

hoi/ic tC(4.(s A 

enormous burden resting upon Tpiftif fgifl (tneoremiiart piaslilsill and 

open ^ 

pray that they nay be B rinpltne to wisdom and power from on high* 

A- 3 s/ec;*.//<r 

Center thought upon eriminals and youthful offender* and seek 

A J 

counsel from Cod* .Examine capital punishnsnt in the light of God 1 *' 
love for every ^prodigal* 

Think -of economic life in religious term* Pr^r that we may 4o 
what is right in the earning of daily broadb and in the distri¬ 
bution of tho total proeeeds of the eounou labor of us all* 
intercession for employer sad for employee* In the nood of oentriticn 
and with heartfelt penitence* enter into earnest discussion of confer— 
▼erslal and explosive social issues* Talk pr&yerfully with fellow- 

vS J. 

sinner about llfe-andwdeath quest ions of public policy* ^Br lag the 

hydrogen bomb into your praying* Try tP US* view 40 as 

* 

it appears to. the .God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ* Look 
upon the Russian leaders through the. eyes of our Lord and make 
intercession for them. 

Prayer is the solid foundation upon which Christian citizenship 
^ the 

rests* We are members of^one household of God* with ooram needs 
and mutual responsibilities* Every man we meet is a fellow-sinner 
with latent power to become a good mesfcor of God 1 s home* We are his 
keeper and he is our keeper, and all of us are standing in the need 
of prayer* 

The Christian citizen is called upon to live his entire life 
eonsoiously under the eyes of God, with dominant desire to know what 
his Father wants him to do* with petition for power to do what is 
right* and with continuing intercession for his brother* 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE FOR THE CHRIST IAH QUIZES 



We Americans glory in our democracy and are determined to 

preserve it* T7« realise that we do not yet possess complete 

‘Dk/]<fr/o)< < f 

ignaotyty, but we are proud of the progroee already achieved. It 
bringing to 

will help us in tfrwta»rtiflawin'rtta fuller life AK all our people 
A a 

if we will oliaib to a high point of vantage and gain perspective by 
looking baek over the record of successive steps taken by our fathers. 

The son who governed the American colonies believed in the 
divine right of kings , the divine author ity of rulers, the duty of 
subjects to obey laws rather than to make then. Monarchy p-nd 
aristocracy were looked upon as God's own arrangement, while democracy 
and popular government were viewed with abhorrence and opposed with 
vigor. "Democracy, I do not cenooyve that ever Cod did ordeyne as a 
fitt government eyther for ohuroh or commonwealth. If the people be 

fa 

governors, who shall be governed? As for monaroy, and aristocracy, 

A 

they are both of them elearoly approoved, and directed in soripturo." 

Those are the words of John Gotten, the famous and influential eeelesiastieal 
leader, but they aersly voiced the prevailing attitude. 

The Revolutionary War was not a conflict against monarety and 
arietooracy. It began as an effort to remove grievances, and at the 
outset few of the leaden advooated separation from the mother country. 

Asmrion men of property and standing rebelled against tyranny from 
London, but they wan far indeed from welcoming democracy and popular 
government o At first the revolutionary committees were controlled 

by the merchants and professional men, and deep was their resentment 
when "nobodies" end "unimportant persons* began to participate in the 
making of decisions. Governor Wright in Savannah declared that "the 
Paroohial Committee are a Parcel of the Lowest People, Chiefly Car¬ 
penters, Shoemakers, Blacksmiths, ete..." In Charleston a minister 



I 
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said from the pulpit that "mechanics and country claims had no right to 
dispute about politios, or itat kings* lords and commons had done*" 

M«ny members of -the privileged class shared the feelings of Hsmy Laurens* 
whojwpt Then he listened to the reading of -the Declaration of Inde- 



grow dangerous to the gentry* and howto keep them down in the question." 



Even John Wesley ms opposed to the revolution and wrote to Methodists in 




ancestors left you* not a vote in making laws or in choosing legis¬ 


lators but the happiness of being proteoted by laws and the duty of 



doctors* professors* clergyman in substantial proportion feared 


danooraoy and organised a system of oheofcs and belanoes to delay the 
accomplishment Of the popular will* restricting the vote to a small 
percentage of the adult male population* Ja 1790 only one white man 


out of tea in Hew York could vote. The delegates to the various state 
oonventien8 oalled to consider the ratification of the constitution were 
elected by only 160*000 voters* and only five-eights of the delegates 
favored ratification. In 1820 nine of the twenty-four states retained 
property qualifications for voting. Until 1860 landowners alone voted 
in Virginia* and not until 1866 was this restriction abandoned in North 
Carol ina * It was aotually 1928 before Bhode Island abolished the last 

ting in cities* 





Of course* slaves were not given the franchise* and 

during 


the peried of armed occupation 



except 


of the South following the Civil War, Negroes were not permitted to vote '*» *****? 

after the ratification of the Constitution* 



to vote, and the Nineteenth Amendment giving woman equal voting rights 
with nmm was not adopted until 1920* a long time Indeed after the 



in 1871 Susan B* Anthony was oalled a communist because she fy&Zkt$e& 
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advocated equal right* for women, Here is what an editor ia Seattle 

said about her* "She is a revolutionist, aiming at nothing less than the 

breaking up of the very foundations of society, and the overthrow of every 

sooial inoitufcion organised for the protect ion of the sanstity of the 

altar, the family oirole and the legitimacy of our offspring, reoognlzlng 

no religion tut self-worship, no Hod but human reason, no motive to action 

but lust,,. The whole plan is eerie, eenaual and agrarian, the 

worst phase of French infidelity and communism,” All across the land 
for many deeades, 

A suffragists were derided, vilified and subjected to physical violence* 
had to bo paid 

A groat prioo^BBgqnM for women* s right to vote, end this in a land 
that gloried in its democracy* 

The reoord of relationehlpe between white men and Indians ia one 
of almost unrelieved tragedy, with here end there a story of harmonious 
adjustment. For seventy-five years the Quakers of Pennsylvania remained 
at peace with the Indians, and not a single Quaker/ was killed by the 
Indians in that period* Even with the best possible attitudes, 
relationships would have prerod difficult because of contrasts in 
culture and differences in scales of values. These primitive men, who 
lived ohiefly by hunting, fishing and trapping, were in central of 
land needed and wanted by the white settlers. Encroachments upon their 

land the threat to their way of life created the fear arid passion which 

' often 9 

led the red man te strike baok,^with cruelty and sometimes with unlimited 
ferocity* The consequent dangers to which shite women and children were 
exposed, hardened the hearts and steeled the determination of their 
man to drive out the "savages,” Long afterward General Sheridan was 
to phraae -the prevailing attitude, "The only good Indian la a dead Indian,” 

So the white man settled down te the long-continued process of 
taking possession of the Indian*s land, by purchase, debauchery with 
whiskey, doeoit, violated agreements and broken treaties, violence and 
war. In 1837 all Indians west of the Mississippi were settled in the 
"Permanent Indian Country,” where, by treaty, they were not to be 
molested "as long as grass hall grow and water run," Apparently 


4 


these processes of nature ceased to fimotion, because in the 1860*6 the 

Indians were again moved deeper into the southwest, to lands whieh were 

regarded by the white man as alnost worthless. ^Im his message to Congress 

In 1877, President E ayes confessed, “Many, If not most, of our Indian 

wars hare had their origin In broken premises and acts of Injustice on 

eur part." JL rooord of this sordid business is printed In A Century 

of Dishonor , bylelen Jackson, published in 1886. In a preface to thle 

relume. Bishop "Whippie wrote* "The materials of her book hare been 

taken from official documents* The sad rerelatlen of breken faith, 

of rlolated treaties, and of inhuman deeds of rlolenee will bring 

a flush of rfiama to the ehseks of thoso wio' lore their eeuntry.” 

spot and 

And since 1886 there has been many a b leal ah an the white man* a record 

yu A 

of dealings withered men in this nation. Hot until 1924 

A 

wars all Indians born in the United States declared to be citizens, 

end as late as 1940 seven states barred Indians from voting.^ The 

record reveals that we have bellered In democracy for ere 

exceptl /T” / And as this little book is being 

written, an effort is being made ty 
to enact legislation which will make 
it caster to deprive Indians of 
valuable oil lands whieh they now held. 


L*g..The 
irybody - 



It is far from a waste of tine to reed history, to remind ourselves 

/rH****^ ,‘ w 

of the blindness and If-intersst 0? eur fathers M&i&k* attitude 

^ A 

toward democracy. Our Founding Fathers singly did net believe in 
government by the people. They feared it so deeply that they tried In 
many ways to prevent its coming. As long as they were able, they 
restricted severely the rigjit to rote and to hold effioe. The Federal 
Government was devised as a system of oheoks and balances to hamper 
delay the achievement of the popular will. White men without property 
were long exoluded, as were Indians, indentured servants, slaves, and 
women. Government was looked upon as a monopoly In the hands of those 
who wielded eoonanle power and possessed social standing. Hen of 
property and power used government to advance their own interests, and 
sought to prevent its use by the people in 










Long and bit tar has bean the opposition to the extension of 

public privileges* The roll call is impressive* the/ use of taxation 

■4*W+rJ- * 

to support public sehoolst^the organisation of national labor unions* 

v.Vtf* far \Aj-omayi-, 

the abolition of ohlld labor* the regulation of working hours* the 


establishment of the minimum wage, workmen* s compensation, housing 
regulations, pur# food laws, the in ter estate eesmeree tfeattftn conmdeicn. 


postal savings banks, parcels post, inooms end inheritance taxes. 


unemployment insurance* 


The high desirability of these measure* is now generally recognised* 

/e>iUf K 

let, one by one, they were opposed as radical innovations shioh 

A 

threatened to undermine the stability of the social order* Successively 


they were labeled socialistic, un-American, subvoreiv#. Truly, the 
advances of democracy have been made in spite of powerful and persistent 
opposition* Government by the people has bean feared, assailed and 
fought with ruthlegsnasso 

TTe Americans may well glory in our democracy, in the many stops 


taken toward effective popular government* The gains are numerous and 

substantial. In all history the common people have never possessed so 

•v ory *<!**!• A AlfA c£€fr^-*- o£ 

muoh political power as they now wield in this land. The viotories of 

the past, won in the face of unrelenting opposition, should undergird 


our faith that yet more impressive stops toward complete democracy may 
be taken* And in this effort, heavy indeed is the responsibility 
resting upon the Christian citizen* 


I 




Chapter 4, 

THE CHRISTIAN. CITIZEN AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


are- 
sees /►» 


~\ 


Mas^ of the problems now feeing American citizen* 

—o _ 1 ioe 

W&wr perspective *9&? the hi.tory of the 

* A 

public sehool in this land. 

For a long period the Idea of using taxation as a means of 
financing the eduoatlon of our children was looked upon as ^dengerous 

A 

lnnoTation, The old Idea was that a child was eatltlted to as sash 

A is 

education as^Afcs parents could afford* which ho ant in praetlee that t)St>*//y 

only the children of the middle and upper olaeses went to aoheel. 

$ wr * 

The exception ana that pauper children wort sometimes sent to charity 

A }rro*i<4&<L 

soheolt* and that ohnrohea sometimes •ducatien^for the 

even A 

P4$r* a day when eduoatlon for the prosperous was severely limited* 

A 

It is not surprising that the mas* of boys and girls* especially girls, 
received little formal eduoatlon 

Then thoughtful men began to say, the community cannot afford to 
let children grow up without a good education, the results are too 

it ^ 

disastrous. The principle that I must educate my child began to bo 

questioned, and in its place earns the new idea* we must educate our 

children. A child It entitled to as good an education as the people 

So « 

of the entire community can afford, Experiments began IfeflttiWfr with 

K QT~ 

taxation as a source of funds for public education. Seventy-five 

years were required before the new Idea was accepted generally as the 
basis of schools throughout the nation. 

tfrRT A competent historian says that nj^reform in American history 

($■ i //*)'* 

was accomplished in the face of more dfcfcdtffflM and prolonged resistance 

\jc*t-5 our * 

than the establishment of ttoMtaBtfam public sehool system. Fifteen 

A i •YtcJcsdi " 

arguments were used against tax-supported public schools^ impruetioal, 
visionary and too far ahead of the timesj would vmi» education too common 
and educate people out of their elass in society! would not benefit the 
masses, who arc already as well eared for as they deserve! would tend to 
break down desirable social barriers! would injure private and parochial 
schoolsl state schools might obstruct church progress and welfare! 
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the state has ao right te interfere with parents' edueatlen of their 
children; it is unjust to tax baohelers for the e duoatlon ef other 

* y 

people's ohildrenj take a man's property to educate his neighbor's 
children is no more defensible than taking a man's plow te plow his 
neighbor's field; it is unfair te tax the industrious to educate the 
indolent; education is for the leisure class, and the poor have no 
leisure* 


Half a century after the Declaration of Independence, with the 
except ion of certain portions of Hew England, free public schools 
"were the distant hope of statesmen and reformers.* As late as 1840 
only one-half of the children ef New England were given free education, 
one-seventh of those in the Middle States, and one-sAxtjf of those in 
the -West* 

Even Then the desirability of universal edueatlen was conceded, 

numerous devices were utilized to avoid taxation for public schools* 

Connecticut onoe turned ever all proceeds from liquor licenses to 

the towns for the support of schools* Hew Orleans licensed two 

theaters on condition that they each pay three thousand dollars 

annually for the support ef schools* Lotteries for the maintenance 

ef schools were used in Hew York, Kentucky, Delaware, North Carolina, 

Mississippi, Michigan, Lousiana, Maryland, and in many cities* As 

late as 1836 Congress passed the last ef fourteen bills authorising 

lotteries to help provide for pub 11 o education in the elty of Washington* 

Forty-five per cent ef the voters ef Indiana in 1849 opposed tax- 

supported schools* In the 1840* s a member of the Rhode Island 

legislature doolared that a bill to provide a small tax for schools, 

if passed, could not bo enforced, even at the point of a bayonet* 

That 


the taxation for publle schools was confiscation seemed obvious te 

/s 

many voters* A legislator in Indiana had carved on his tombstone, 

&&S& a k^cauca. /?e~ 

"Sere lies on enemy ef free schools;" did not want posterity te 
blame him for the disasters which would follow in the train of 
public education! 
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The expansion of public eduoation has been achieved in the 

face of continuing opposition te the lengthening of -the school year, 

the training of teachers at public expense, the payment of adequate 

salaries to teachers, free text-books, free sehoel-luaohee for the 
kindergartens and nurseries, 

undernourished, recreational facilities end free use of athletic 
A 

equipment, musical training and the free use ef bend and orchestral 
instruments, free night olasses, graduate and prefessienal courses, 
and other departments ef publie eduoatien now taken for granted. 

Surely we have traveled a long distances from the day when taxation 

for publie education was opposed as confiscation ef private property, 

fa>ts ■<•«//f 

The theory Is now accepted, but practice lags far behind 

l'vt A 

providing an adequate cdueation for children, youth and 
A 

adults. We still hate te pay the billso The per oaplta inooae, in 

real purchasing power, has never been so higt among any substantial 
in all history ^ 

population as is now enjoyed by the people ef the United States, 

We have the means and are providing publie eduoatien on a scale 

similar 

which seems fabulous when contrasted with the past and with expenditures 

A 

in other lands, Tet inadequate salaries for teachers and a tragic 
shortage of elass'room facilities are dooming large numbers of our 
children to Inferior eduoatien. The Federal Off led- of Education 

j »*»>'■ <Xt€^ 

recently estimated that ttuanduMe nine million children in "obsolete 

*t-e> A A 

or f iroptrep buildings or getting only part-time schooling,” 

A 

We have the money needed for adequate publie eduoatien, and are 
spending vast sums upon liquor, tobacco, cosmetics, enaietownt*, 


sports, and oouvblees other luxuries, not to mention the billions 
being spent upon the armed forces of the nation. We cannot sey that 
national poverty prevents the needed expansion of publie education. 


The Christian eitisen has responsibility for helping te create 


attitudes toward the publie schools. High on the national 

list of priorities should eons funds for publie eduoatien from , , 

A /ox 


nursery to graduate institution, should 

<A 

be elsewhere then in reducing the quality of our teaching, 
A 


The entire life of the nation is enriched by proper instruction, and 


Is cursed by the neglect ef our children's education 
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T We sloj/d qy */^ i AcJ ^ 

■eal-tife that the ineriein people hove 

A /S, 

never been willing to grant a monopoly to public edueation, We have 



T 11 ?+* 

always insisted that parent* de need to send their children te 

A 

public sohools if they will provide education which equals the public 

standard. Se we have always maintained private schools, church 

schools* and numerous other type*. Two requirements are Insisted 

quality of instruction 

upon* the child must be sent te school* and the ntantort oust not be 

^ d.eci 

lower than the state standard. This Is se plainly a wise yrxrviaton 

A 


that we have no inclination to change it. 

The history of the public sehool In America should remind ua 

of the powerful tendency to resist new ideas* especially when measures 

for the public good/ increase the burden on tax-payers* As a matter 

of fact* idle money we spend on public education pays more generous 

dividends In the wellbeing of our homes and oomnunitles than almost 

any other fern ef expenditure. If we 
fa'foV('rO'JfSy 

private channels, the benefits would be denied te a substantial pro- 
A 

portion of children and the east per capita 

^ fht yl 'T&Cfur/v\j £eLu 

-would be lnoreased enormously. Educating our children 
A 

with funds we provide through taxation is much toticgg&cfiir cheeper 




and far more satisfactory than for^families to employ private teachers 
er te send their children to school & supported by private funds* 
Grumbling about sehool taxes is a self-centered emotional reponae 
rather than a rational jv gnent^/about national welfare* 

The Christian citizen does well te turn to hit religious 
•onvietiens far guidance about education* All ef ua are members of 
the one household ef God* all are brethren in a common home* We are 
members one ef another and are our brother* s to eper* Self-eenteredness 
is shifting sand as a foundation for the good society* God«eenteredne so 
and people-centers due as require that all children be provided with the 
opportunities ef a good education and that we pqr the bills* 

In equalising the burden* we are utilising the nfawefeve of the 

A 

graduated income tax for a substantial proportion of public funds - 
richer eltlssno are contributing more than their per capita share of 
the cost ef educating our children, sta^e governments are sharing 
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tha tax proceeds froa rieher counties with lips the children af leas 
prosperous counties, and the Federal Goreraroent Is sharing the prooeeds 

A. 

tlonal taxation with the children of states where the income is 
lower than the arerage* This la equity based upon the idea that we are 
nesbere one ef another and hut as suae mutual responsibility fer the 
eonenon welfare* That the strong aheuld bear the burdens ef the weak 
is good family practice and sound Christian doctrine 0 


imsfuw chapt#r 6 

THE CITIZEN AND GOVERNMENT 

A 


The theory held by most Americans throughout our history was 

expressed bluetly by Thomas Jefferson sfeem he said,"That gerenuient 

Is best whieh governs least** Our Founding Fathers mere familiar 

with the tyrannies of history and were aware of the dangers of 

autoeratie power wielded by king and emperor and czar* So they 

determined that our people aheuld not be eursed with the tyranny 

of government* They realized* of course, that some government UBS Is 

essential te public safety, but sought to reduce its power to a bare 

m i n im u m* Since government is evil* let us have as little of this 

widely prevalent 

evil at possible, has long been a aCBEtfe&e idea* 

K 

This principle was agreeable to pioneers on the 

frontier of sn undeveloped continent* Strong was the insistenoe upon 
Individual freedom* Initiative and responsibility* These rugged 
individualists did not want to be interfered with, end perhaps least 
of all by government* So the doctrine that the government should 
let ue alone* keep out of business* end confine its activities te 
the pretestion of life and property* sprouted luxuriantly. 

The English sociologist and philosopher* Herbert Spenoer, had 
many followers in the United States* He oarried the theory of 
laiesex-faire to the extreme that he was opposed to tax-supported 
education* public libraries* sanitary inspection by government officials* 
state management of the poeteffiee* public poor relief, faqtery 
legislation* public research* public museums* public parks and 
recreation oonters* In hie view the function of the state was entirely 
negatives it should prevent univer&^&lly recognized crimes, and 
punish guilty offenders, and de nothing else* Few Amerleans went 

in their thinking, but the idea wae dominant that the 
should 


individual wtt rely upon his own labor, resent interference with 

A 

his freedom, and scorn public charity* 


Ever since the ratification of tho Constitution and the creation 

of our Federal Government, the theory has boon qualified in praotioe* 

Alexander Hamilton insisted successfully that the government should 
intervene in business on the side of MhK property omerc and employers. 
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Tha prateetlra tariff was inaugurated and has long teen a major plank 

In M geod Americanism*" Homo Industries should be protested from foreign 

competition. Infant Industries should be given an opportunity to grow - 

the validity of these ideas appeared axiomatic te many Americans* They 

did not want the government to keep out of business, but to intorfore 

in behalf of the owners and workers of protected Industries, and to take 
thts*-' whose incomes cane from unprotected industries end 
sides against consumers idle could have bought at cheaper prices if 
r* A 

tariffs on foreign goods had not boon imposed* In litoral truth, tha 

protectire tariff always has been class legislation* So the prevailing 

idea has boon - keep the government out ef business except when it 

interfere^* om our side* Many fortunes have been made because of 

high tariffs, and the workers in protected Industries have preflted at 
/vv'/ms/** unprotected 

the 99 BMR of higher prices tw many of their follow workers* 


The granting of charters and franchises by government is an 
important instrument of public assistance to business* So valuable 
has -this privilege boon that financial interests have gone to the utmost 
lengths In their struggle to obtain franchises to operate street oars, 
elevated railways, subways, gas and eleotrle utilities* Indeed, this 
effort has been a primary source of political corruption and the 

degradation of polities* _ __— 

Immense grants of land were made to finanoial promoters and builders 
of railways by local, state and federal governments - a total ef 183 
million &ores or 286,000 square miles, an area greater than all New 
England, plus New fork. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, with Ohio, Indiana 
anf half ef Illinois thrown in for good measure* The total grants -in-aid 
from governments, including land, cash, materials, and freedom from 

portion ef the total cost of omr railways across the nation* The Federal 
C coordinator of Transportation has estimated that the total mount 
of public aids given to railroads was nearly a billion and a half 

*“Y 

dollotr 0 f an amount equal to thjfo total valuation of all the real and 
personal properly in the United States in the year 1792* Certainly the 
builders of railways did mot want the government te keep out of business* 
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Large govet&mental subsidies to business hare been made in the fern 

A 

ef construction of canals* rirer iaproveraents and harbors. More than 
three billion dollars have been spent by the federal and state governments 
on facilities of nater transportation. American shipping over a long 
peried has been substantially subsidised by government, through outright 
gifts, high payment for mall oontraots, and various forms of preferential 
treatment* These subsidise have been persistently sought by shipping 
concerns through all the years of our history. Wartime government ships 
have been sold to private companies at prices as lew as one-tenth ef the 
actual ooet of construction. At various periods discriminatory laws against 
foreign vessels in”coastwise shipping have proved to be ef substantial 
assistance to American earners* At different times construction leans at 
lew rates of Interest have been mdde to shipbuilders. The right to use 
public lands has often boon granted to individuals and corporations, 
through leases for grazing cattle, cutting timber, extracting minerals, 
ell and natural gas. Invaluable help is given to the shipping Industry by 
government lighthouse servioe, beacons and buoys, survey and mapping, 
inspection activities, studies of tides end currents 

The pramotion of foreign commerce has been on important activity 
of government from the beginning. The collection and distribution of 
information about foreign trade has been a continuing service. One 
authority says that few governments in the world conduct se many 

-~Y 

experiments and gather so much information of value to the commerce and 
industry of their oitizens as does the United States. 

Insert from p. 2 

An important governmental service has been the granting of patents 
and trade-marks. A potent is a bestowal of a temporary monopoly on 
a devloe or machine, and has been the source of great fortunes te 
individuals and business concern*!. Frequently, a registered trade-smirk 
is ^valuable asset of a corporation. The ri^it to patents and trade¬ 
marks is granted and sustained by government. The right to oepyright a 
written work is seourity not only to the author but also to book publishers. 

One of the mest valuable of all aids SSBSSirtfSWltfmrt? to business is the 
right of limited finanoial responsibility through Incorporation. A stockholder 
is not responsible for tin .obta of the corporation beyond the amount he has 
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invested In the corporation. Bankruptcy lairs enable debtors to start 
ever after they hare gotten themselves hopelessly in debt. Government 
has sought to lift a e rushing burden, for the relief at the debtor and 
for the salvaging of resources for creditors. Realisation of the soolal 
significance of bankruptcy laws is deepened by knowledge of the high 
proprotien ef business failures. 

'^Government is indispensable in the establishment and mainterlace of 
preoise standards of value, weight, measure, and quality. Modern business 
would be gravely handicapped without the aid ef government in controlling 
money, credit, mights, measures, standards. 

Another fern of government assistance to business is provided by 
statistical research and the distributing of information, information of 
almost every eenoeivsble type, in oeuntless public atlone and magazines. 
Numerous departments of government supply a vast stream ef information 
about manufacturing, mining, agriculture, banking, transportation, and 
ether areas of eoonomlo life. 

Government offers special services to fisheries, through ex* 
perlnent&l hatcheries, planting of fish, research into propagating 
conditions, help with marketing practices, conservation ef fur seals, 
regulation ef fishing seasons. Special services arc offered to the 
rninlg industry, including research into efficient methods of extraction 
and the elimination of waste, the prevention of aooidents. 

Government has Sfendered speoial aid to air carriers. During the period 
1926*1938, federal, state and local governments expsnded one hundred 
and seventy five million dollars on airports, airways, and related 
services* Without continuing assistance from government, the growth 
of air traffic would have been seriously retarded. 

Financial servieos ef various kinds are rendered to business by 

government. In 1913 Congress created an independent establish!^ known 

A 

as the Federal Reserve System, with twelve federal reserve banka 
throughout the nation. The Federal Reserve Board has very great power 
ever e red it facilities by lowering or raising the rediscount rate, and 
thus helps to stabilize business. It also isseis paper money, and much 
ef the money in circulation is in the form of federal reserve notes. 
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It ■would be dlffloult te exaggerate the signlfloanee ef the federal reserve 
syster. to the business and flnsnolal life of the nation* Of inealeulable 
help te bankers and depositors is the guarantee of bank deposits by government* 
The Reeoi^ructlon Finance Corporation has rendered vast service te business* 
through total loans ef no re than forty billion dollars* 

Farmers also have received much help from government* through the 
Department of Agrioulturo, the manifold forms ef assistance rendered by 
^agricultural colleges end experiment stations* the providing ef agricultural 
credit* long-tom leans and short-tern farm oredit* crop insurance* and 
the stabilisation of prieeso 

- Xt-. is instructive. to exai&ineis detail^the budget ef a municipality* 

• \ I 

a county, a state, and the Federal government, and be reminded ef the 

\ 'V ' 

extent to which gevsmment is now being utilized by the American people* 

Impressive Indeed Is a list of services being rendered* fir* and police 
maintenance 

protection, stret and street lighting, public works, airports, 

1 ' / 

sanitary and health service, maintenaoe of the sewer system, garbage and { 

rubbish oelleotlen, receiving hospitals* ambulance service, maternity and" 

l -T s '^x | 

child health, nursing services* pest control* dairy inspection* public 

y 1 :\ I 

defender* parks playgrounds* municipal art and nusic, public libraries* , 




\v 


public assistance to the aged* the blind, the deaf, needy children, 

l „ y" i x. j 

public schools, vocational education, child care centers, school lunch'. | 

/ p* J 

< program, free textbooks, flood control, veterans* housing, mental hygienee, 
mental hospitals, clinics _— “ 
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It Is instructive to examine im detail the budget of a municipality, 
a oeuaty, a state, a ad the Federal Government, and be reminded of the 
exteat to ahieh government ig aow belag utilized by the American people. 
Impressive indeed la a list of services being rendered* public safety 
measures through the armed forces, F* B. I., state police, oeuaty 

local ptdioe, fire departments of looal, oeuaty, state and 
Federal governments, reduction end removal of fire hazards, 
reduction and prevention of aooideate, sanitary and health measures, 
removal of garbage, street sweeping, pure foed laws, inspectors, 
enforcers. 

Public education, lnoluding nurseries, kindergartens, grade schools, 
higi schools, colleges, universities, graduate institutions, agri¬ 
cultural colleges, technical colleges, medical colleges, dental colleges, 
law schools, trade schools, vocational training, night schools, 
nursing schools, musical conservatories, arts schools, drama schools, 
sohoftls of business and oommeree, public libraries, local, etate and 
national, free text-books, free lunches* 

Public services, including the posteffioe, parcels pest, post 
savings banks, delivery of mail, special delivery, eaeh-on-delivery 
servioe, registry of mail, rural free delivery, highways and roads and 
streets, street lighting, street amd highway traffic control, local 
and state and national parks, playgrounds, zoos, beaches, recreational 
camps, basebill diamonds, tennis courts, golf courses, hospitals, public 
clinics, visiting nurses, dental inspection, health examinations* 

Social security through unemployment insurance, eld age and 
survivors insurance, aid age assistance, maternal aid, assistance to 
children, aid to the blind and deaf and others who are handloapped, aid 
to veterans, retirements plans for government workers* 

Federal agencies of research, supervision and regulation, including 
Agricultural Research Administration, Atomic Energy Commission, 

Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Hines, Bureau of Reclamation, 

Commodity Credit Corporation, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Commission 
of Fine Arts, Displaced Persons Comal 33 ion. Economic C cope rat ion 
Commission, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, Feed andrug Administration, 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal Housing Administration, 
Fanners Home Admlnistration. Federal Mediation and Comeillation Serrloe, 
Federal Power Commission, Federal Reserve Beard, Federal Trade 
Commission, Hems Loan Bank Beard, Homs Owners 1 Lean Corporation, 

Inland Waterways Corporation, Interstate Commerce Commission, Rational 
Bureau of Standards, Rational Labor Relations Board, Rational Park 
Service, Rational Shipping Authdiffcity, Patent Offiee, Publio Housing 
Administration, Publio Health Service, Rural Electrification Adminis¬ 
tration, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Soil Conservation Servioe, United States Employment 
Service, Veterans Administration, Wage Stabilisation Beard, Weather 
Bureau, and numerous city, county and state agonoies of researeh, 
suprevision and regulation. 

Government ownership or operation, including Alaskan Railroad, 
Pa n a m a Railroad, Panama Canal, Panama Steamship Company, Tennessee 
Galley Authority, Grand Coulee Dam Project, Colorado River Project, 
Missouri Valley Project, Bonneville Project, Fort Peck Project, 

Central Valley Projeet, Celorado-Big Thompson Project, Park Dam 
Project, All-American Canal, barge oanale, ship-building, harbors, 
docks, shipping facilities, vessels, river boats, reads and highways 
and streets, bridges, tunnels, freight terminals, airlines, airports, 
pipelines, bus lines, street railways, electric li^it and power systems, 
publio water works, postoffice buildings, school and college and 
university buildings/ and facilities and equipment, libraries, 
public M Wrf j f iife frs buildings, housing projects, hotels, commissaries, 
telephone facilities, fire departments, sewage plants, hospitals, 
ollnles and convalescent homes, lodging houses, farms, dairy-farms, 
livestock, slaughterhouses, local and state and national parks ••wd 
recreations centers, playgrounds, public auditoriums, art galleries, 
museums, band concerts, symphonies, moving pictures, and on and cm* 


Wo are mking suoh extensive use of t ovornment 

beeauso of experience and seed. Wo have found that government 

i* on instrument in tho hands of tho pooplo for serving their cm 

interest:,, A id is ever^inowaoisg'areas, tho pooplo have dooldod 

in an Industrial and urban civilisation, 
that government is tho nest suitable instrument to us©^ TfYT?ffr 

Our forefathers lived in a simple society under pioneer conditions* In 

1790 tho population of tho United States ms just four million, of 

A 

vbem 700,000 wore slaves. Only 200,000 pooplo were "living in urban 

coBffltmlties, tho two largest cities having a combined population of 

65,000, and only 24 cities being as larg# as 2,500. In 1792 tho total 

roealpts of tho Federal Government wore under four million dollars* 

corporations, 

Byrt wo now livo in an ago of bigness - cities, a**^^**™^, labor 

A 

unions. Seme years ago a government committee found that only ton 
f the states have an assessed valuation as great as the assets of 
tho Metroplitan Life Insurance 9cSatt&t« or tho American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Eaoh of eighteen states had assessed valuation 
less than the assets of any one of thirty corporations. The total 
assets of thsse thirty corporations was found to bo more than 52 
billien dollars. 

Tho evidence is plain beyond argument, we have already reached 
collectivism in industrial and financial affair*y 

The amount of property owned 
celloctively by investors in corporations, and the volume and pro¬ 
portion of business done by organised Investors collectively through 

s 

corporations,constitute the major fact about the economic life of tho 

A 


United States today 0 
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Under prevailing conditions it is absurd to say, "that government 

A 

is best tflioh governs least," Government is an instrument in tho hands 
of tho people to be used for the general we If arc j how extensively and 


in what ways must be determined in the light of tho total situation. 

That government is beet which most wisely serves the people. 

The Christian citizen has heavy and inescapable responsibility for 
helping te create right attitudes toward government. We need to change 
a widely prevalent feeling that government is southing out there, apart 






from us, idiioh is constantly taking our money and steadily whittling 

tAirtts 

down our liberties* loress tfrhroo columns of a newspaper shrieked the 

A 

headline* "Tou Work Two Heaths For Tax Collector fiaeh Tear, Research 
Shan*,* And belew are the words* *If you think for a minute 

you 1 re in fer a rude awakening, brother, Tou might just as well take 

3 

a two-er-thre© month vacation, beeau.se the Tax Collecter is beating you 

A 

to the pay window^ fer that period of time** la this article and in 
a thousand otiisrs the Implioation is that the tax-celleotor is aa alien 
and hostile figure, la some way the tax-coll* otor has the oitlzen at 
his mercy and is exacting his pound of flesh. Indeed, aa artlele says* 

"So it safe to say that at least 24 per cent of your smBevks are being 

*5 

grabbed by the Tax Collector, Being grabbed! 

^In our democracy who is this man who dees the grabbing? Ifho gives 

him poser? What is the significance of his aotleas? We the people are 

the government, we make the laws, we impose taxation upon ourselves, 

we authorized the collector^ to take his toll, we elect agents to spend 

this money In our behalf. We are spending a high proportion of our 

national inoomo in taxes beoause we have found it desirable to spend 

this amount in this way because experiences teaches us that we get more 

fer eur money from these publie expenditures am education, health, recreation, 

highways, bridges, and ten thousand other services, then if we obtained 

these advantages through private ohannels and paid for them that way. 

We have learned that it is frequently cheaper end more advantageous % , 

to act eelleotively as citizens than te Wfilflfc act collectively 

A 

as investors, Then we pay jstfs in taxes fer ptfclic services« we are not 
called upon te pay privately fer these advantages, Taxes are not being 
grabbed by some outside demon, Tte are imposing taxes upon ourselves beoause 
in the situation in tiiieh we live we have formed the judgment that we get 
mere for our money in this way* 

The Christian citizen has the responsibility and privilege of helping 
his fellow citizens to understand the true nature of deascoratio government* 
XU of us are members of God's home, we have dealings only with eur 

kinsmen, every person is precious in God's si^it and therefore personality 

every 

is sacred, all life is partnership, Ged dees his part and places upon Mfiflfc 

A 

one of us a share of the common task of providing for our wellbeing. In 
the endeavor te provide abundant life for all people, oitizens have in 
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their hands may instruments* One of these is government. TThea wisely 
used it besoms a. way of bringing oouxtless advantages and privileges 
te the entire population* 

Therefore| -there are many saered oallings* We have long realised 

that the Christian ministry Is a saered oailing, and we honor the 
and the Christian doctor 

Christian nlsslonaiy because these men and women are serving humanity* 

A 

Government service also is a saered calling* Vast power for gesd 
resides in the hands of thoii^individuals who form public policy. 


legislate ideas into good laws, administer these laws honestly and 
efficiently for the good of the people* God dees net recognize any 
contrast between the snored and the seeular* All life is his domain* 
That which increases human wellbeing and improves relationships is 
sacred* Service through government may be one of the holiest of nil 
eoeupatiens* 

Alhe Christian eitlzsn has the eppcrunity of teaching children. 


n •( 

youth and adults that government is our government, an agency which 
we may use far our common welfare, and that government service is one 
of the most significant Christian callings* We should challenge eur 
young women and women to choose government serviee with the fervor with 
which we fltoklleage them to enter the ministry or Missionary service. 


Because we have not doae this with sufficient thoroughness, 

ay oitizens have a low estimate# of government, believe that it 

is inherently inefficient and corrupt, and view it with a combination 

of contempt and hostility* This attitude being so widely prevalent, is 

it any wonder that government is often wasteful and bungling, that its 

aid is sought for selfish advantages, and that its administration 6K 

As long as n 

often reeks with graft and co rruptienl &Mmagpezimfc» government 

primarily for vhat they can get eut of it, tWt democracy 

A 


will function poorly* 

In a society of gigantic institutions, government plays a life- 
and-death role* Its poorer continues to grow, and in ten thousand 
ways the daily lives of all people are affected for good and evil* 
Democratic government is one of the powerful instruments in the hands 
of the people far advancing their own wellbeing. Se government 
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servlet offers unlimited opportunity for Christ!an service. 

The dhurohes should propagate this idea with massive cone eat rat lot, 
should combat the notion that government is on alien body, 

should train citizens to accept responsibility* and challenge young 
men and women to enter government service as o life oailing. it 

Is the will of 3ed that -we love and serve one another. 


Chapter 6 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN AND SOCIAL SECURITT 


la am industrial and urban civilisation, an/ individual is at 
tha nmroy of many ferees beyomd his personal control. Self-employment 

remains possible for only a small percentage ef the population. Hand¬ 
icraft is being replaced by mass production, the small shop is being 
supplanted by the huge faotsry. The tools of production, to an over 

increasing degree, are corned by / corporation#. The livelihood of 
***** 

wage earns re depends upon their ability to find employment from 


owners of the means of preduetions Individually they cannot determine 

the wages they receive, and they cannot sot the prioes they pay for 

/iremt/tM 

goods and services. They must take the going wage and pay the <©ei®g 

A 

price* 

Whether they are able to find work often depend* upon fere** 

beyond their central. Little de they understand the mystery of the 

business eyole, and faint is their understanding of tee underlying 

forces which produce boom and bust.” Charts prepared by exports show , 

*4ife Me h * vt - 

that in the history of the United States one year out of throe 

e n M A hJ 0 ^ £ 

4ftan prosperity dSfcggBftTgSf plM. one year out of throe te^acfitSMoftod 

v i*** 1 A if * , . A . 

thefc tti^tbe depth of depression, and one year out of threo they were p*U£*. 

pthe ooncmlc abyss or climbing painfully out of it* 

* 

Even the self-employed cannot escape the general insecurity 

small producer 

which prevails. If he is a mtSSttt*. of commodities, he cannot determine 

A 

the price he pays for raw materials, and he is unable to set the price 

for which he sella. He 4n»£££$i$si*iE0tefet ope rat/under general 

conditions which he little understands and over which his personal 
He is surrounded by gigantio corporations, and ho 
control Is negligible, Wk must, as Herbert Hoover once said, *put hi* 

nee* on the emery wheel of competition.* And the record of bankrupt/ole* 

and business failures maxes it ele&r that his statlstiesl chance ef A 

o Jut 

aurvlval as an independent pgnflto Oe i* is slight indeed* 


When a man enters the managerial class and finds employment with 

a large corporatism, he mast administer pelieies which he does net 

terrains 
A 


but which are decided upon by the beard ef directors. Even 
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when he readies a high round on the economic ladder* he remains a 

cog In a vast wheel and la subjected te a high degree ©f Insecurity, 

may nuoh 

The invest©r likewise dl soever that ef the value ef his 

has A 

savings been swept away by an unferseen decline. Even these who 

A ^uMeMer 

eentrel giant industries oanneb know long in advenes item* they will 

be keep their plants eperating at full capacity or whether by inability 

d 

to find customers they will be compelled to alow down to eighty percent 
or to thirty percent* 

Making a living has always been a hasardous preoedure fer nest ef 
the human race* and in a seolty of gigantio Institutions and a network 
ef infinite complexity* old hasards have boon replaced tu new ones* 

A 

The insense ef insecurity haunts most workers and employers like a 

ghost in an abandoned house at midnight. And the consequences are 

.... Static/ t 'cs 

'feAgotffk refleeted In the ^bgsttee ef nervous diseases* mental 111 health* 

A 

and heart failure* 

There are ne self-made men and few are the individuals who possess 
economic security. Alike we are the vletixis ef bigness* complexity 
and unpredictability. And when a man in desperation flees from society 
and tries to eke out an existnoe In isolation* ho finds himself still 
in the grip ef insecurity* Which ever way an individual turns in this 
age under prevailing conditions* he remains a victim ef insecurity. 

By himself he cannot control his own economic future* 

All this helps us to understand why we are rapidly being driven to 
the conclusion that we must share the consequences of insecurity of 
income by various forms of insurance and grsup action. We have learned 
much from eur experiences with fire. When a single family must take 
the full consequence of a burned home* the blew may be that ef stark 
disaster* When many families pay small annual premiums and pool the 
risks ef fire* a home may be rebuilt with Insurance money* So we 
have deeided te peel the lest of Income from sickness* aceidents* 
ttofepIttflfcnt and eld age. 

A 

We oame to this conclusion reluetantly because we had long been 
taught to depend upon individual initiative and private savings for 
rainy days and fer eld age. Tenaciously wo clung to the idea that a 
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wan must provide for his owa livelihood and that of his family. As 

late as the last days of President Hoover in the Hhite House, ho still 

Maintained that the federal government had no financial responsibility 

for the unemployed, they must depend upon their crwn energies or be taken 

eare of by private eharlty or municipal or state agenoies. The stark 

tragedy of the depression lfcloh began with the steek market erash of 

1929 drove us sgalnst sur judgment into governmental provisions for 

seoial saeurity, Sven the American Federation of labor -j^*** 1 * 1 *- 
oh/toiet C 

governmental insurance against the primary hazards until driven forward 

by eenomie desperation^ in the pit ef depression. 

t^TTe were driven into legislation providing for seoial seourity 

benefits not merely by the sufferings of the victims, but also by a 

ox Amrt 4 

growing realization that the lees of purohaing power hr these Yiotims 

* As 

substantially reduced the selling power of preduoera and thereby 
jeopardized the economic wellbeing of the entire nation, Ife discovered 
that vm eeuld not afford to permit large numbers of sur people to remain 
with X&thhe purchasing power* TTe were driven to the realization that 


A 

poverty for the many imperils the seeurlty of the prosperous. 

It was experience which drove us to The Social Security 

Act ef 19S5 and to its subsequent aedifloatlocs. We decided that we must 
pool the losses from disability, unemployment and old 

ego, and pay the bills re suiting from our inability to earn a living 
wage o Just as we previously had deeided that it is better for us to pay 
for our education, so we now ooncluded that it is more sensible for us 
to pay for our ecenano security, Individual responsibility for personal 
and family eenomic welling being is now being supplemented by sooial 
responsibility for the general eonomio welfare, *1" is being supplemented 
by ,, 'we. ,, 

This change of mind is evidenced in the Seoial Security Amendments 

Jttot Act of sm 1952 and the further amendments proposed in pending 

tftf«»-»*//) -fl^r 

legislation. TTe are now providing ourselves with old age assistance, 

A 

aid te dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to permanently and 
totally disabled, and general assistance. There is every reason to 
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anticipate continued expansion^ of this program, with evor widening 
coverage until the entire population is brought under the tent of social 
sedurlty, end with increasing adequacy of payments to the victimized. 

Wo are doing more and more things for ourselves* 

This trend is visible also in the field of health and physical 
wellbeing* We are deciding that mere and more we will provide ourselves 
with the facilities of health* We are meeting the same hind of 
opposition that confronted the movement for public schools* Compared 
with tiie seventy-five ysars required to change the idea* "a child is 
entitled to as much education as his parents can afford," into the 
pe&ey* a child is entitled to as muoh education as the community can 

afford,” we seem to be at least half way down the road to the full 

/ytci-cas/^f C/art/* 

acceptance of the same policy in relation to health* j eo fa -B St * 

A 

AStd&ty we see the publio hazard of assuming that a ohild is entitled 

/>A<f 6«V- 

te as good health as his family can afford* Rapidly we are coming to 

A 

realize that we earmot afford to have a substantial part of the 

population in poor health. The burden Is tee heavy upon them and 

upon the rest of us* It is cheaper and better for us te provide ourselves 

with the facilities of good health* 

Consider the present trend* One -fourth of all practicing physicians 

by groups, industrial concerns and government, 
in the United States are,msafctnmamm: interims* instead of engaging in 

private practice* Three out of every four beds in the hospitals of 

the nation are maintained by local, state and federal 

governments* Half er more ef the cost of maintaining our hospitals 

is provide?by tax funds. Public health measures are constantly being 

Aw 

expanded, with increasing consideration being given to preventive 
measures. We are rapidly making up our minds te pay for our own health. 
This movement is being slowed down by resentment against and fear 

Or 

of "socialized" medicine, just as there was long hostility toward 

. a. * 

"socialized" education* More satisfactory progress will be made if 
we will keep in mind constantly the fact that we never gave a monopoly 
to publio education end we will never give a monopoly te public 
health. What we did in education was te provide public schools and 
make them available to everybody, but we did net compel a child to 

attend the public school, is he was provided with an equivalent education 
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in other ways* That Is shat we will de with regard to health* We 

provide adequate health facilities 

for the entire population, but we will mover KgBtigjt X give a monopoly 

Ahyst'cfay t 

te jublic agencies. If a family prefers to consult a private,/ ^agttntonCT - 

voluntary 4 

or te make use of a group health plan, he will 4£n$fcft be permitted 

A 

to de so* As a family dees not escape the payment of school taxes by 

sending children te a private school, so all of us must be taxed for 

the payment of a system of publie health* 

Many of the objections te ttn tax-supported schools mere emotional 

rather than logical, and muoh of the opposition to the extension of the 

facilities of public health is rooted in misunderstanding* Wo are 

often told that dootors cannot be expeoted to do their best work if 

Goi- 

they are paid regular salaries* Clergymen are paid salaries, judges 

K 

are paid salaries, bank presidents are paid salaries, sehoel teachers 


and university professors are paid salaries, many eminent scientists 
are paid salaries, the President of the United States is j£pt£ paid a 

IVI f-Jtfa Qout j/)“V 

salary. And,as a matter ef fact one-fourth of all physicians are h 0i ^. 

S A 


paid sala ries* /f \ 

CAnother argument against "socialized” medicine is that a patient 

will not oonsent te the system of having a doctor assigned to him* 

He will Insist upon his right ef choice* The fast is that under tho 
and proposed 

prevailing types of group and publie j* die ins, the patient 

A 

is given wide latitude in his choice ef a doctor* 

If we escape the ravages of another world war, there is a high 


probability that within twenty-five years the American people will be 
as thoroughly committed te a system of public health ae they are new -/<> 
maintaining publie education fer all cur people* 

A. 

The Christian citizen should make up his mind about health in 
the light of the requirements of his religion. We believe in one 


God, our loving heavenly Father* Vfe know that every human being is 


precious in the sight of God. We realize that we are bound together 


by the oords of interdependence, and that mutual responsibility is 

ttyhj -s 

imposed upon us. Cooperatively we provide ourselves 


\ 
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with education, security and health, It Is cheap®r end more satis¬ 
factory fer us to de these thirds together* We are taught to pray 
fer eur daily £read sad te seek the coming en earth ef the Kingdom of 

*-nd, vj 

deft. Ia the family of Sod the appropriate words are wo and our* 

A 

Isolated iadividuals oan never create the good seeiety, We must work 
together for our wellbeing* 
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Chapter 1 c ' 

THE CRISIS FE FACE **■ 

This generation is living through one crisis after another. We 
have been plunged into two world wars, many other armed conflicts, and 
worldwide economic distress. The consoripts of many lands have been 
dragged from their families and subjected to much anguish and peril. 

Cities have been demolished and^atHjBnfii made homeless. Tens of millions 
of refugees and dxpellees have endured years of extreme privation and 
acute suffering. Children in uncounted multitudes have of 

A 

starvation, 

Ken in our time have known the degradation of unemployment, and have 
been haunted by a sense of insecurity. Fathers have experienced the 
agony of being unable to provide for their own household. In prosperous 
years, competition of producer against producer, seller against seller, 
giant corporations against small concerns, workers against employers, 
white men against colored peopled, have produced unequaled intensity of 
stress and strain. Nervous diseases and heart trouble are taking an 
appalling toll. Many individuals simply cannot endure it, crack under 
the pressure and are sent to mental institutions. 

The terrible reality of communist aggression, the extreme tmtransigeance 

of its leaders around the conference table, and the power of its armed 

forces, have created resentment, fear and hostility in the minds of our 

people. Propgganda is fanning the flames on both sides around the earth. 

Passion is being substituted for thinking. Truth is being obscured by 

distortion and falsehood. The distinction between right and wrong is being 

blurred. The age-old idea that necessity knows no law and that the end 

justifies the means is becoming triu^hant. Evil is being called good, 

and good is being denounced as subversive. The race of atomic and hydrogen 

preparedness for war is nearing the stage of insanity. The confidence of 
the poorer of 

many rests upon.massive retaliation. The peoples 

of the earth are at the mercy of diabolical power concentrated in the hands 
of leaders of governments* 
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The spread of the totalitarian spirit, the warship of the state, 
the degradation of political life, the growth of anti-intellectualism, 
the demand for conformity, the persecution of dissent, have <9£d£tf&t JiY&duce.d 
timidity and reluctance to advocate unpopular ideas and to take 
a stand against prevailing practices. Teachers and professors in large 

numbers are being intimidated*into silence and inaction concerning 

d-Cv ieL*. 

controversial issues. Ministers do not want to their congregations 

A 

and jeopardise their effectiveness, and many are convinced that it is 
better to avoid discussion of economic, political and other social 
questions. Limited indeed is the volume and quality of ethical in- 
struction about group relations being geven to this generation* At a 
time when the magnitude and complexity of problems clamoring for solution 
confront us with the need for clear thinking, sound judgment and resolute 
action, we are consuming much of our energy in denunciation and strife* 

The family is surrounded by many enemies of the good life* The 
sense of economic insecurity, the wide prevalence of intoxication, 
looseness in sex relations, the craving for excitement, the gulf bitween 
the older and the younger generation, confusion as to what is right and 
wrong - all this and much more is devastating millions of homes 0 

At the moment when church membership is increasing in volume and 
in proportion to the population, secularism is pervasive. In business 
and in politics, many people simply do not take God into account as they 
make crucial decisions. Many devout believers endeavor only feebly to 
find and do the will of God in race relations, in dealing with offenders, 
in international affairs, in economic life* Even earnest seekers frequently 
find themselves bewildered as to what is right and what is wrong, and 
often discover that they lack the faith and the power to follow their 
highest ideals. The most mature spirits sometimes are plunged into the 
experience known to the saints as *the dark night of the soul.” 

It is little wonder than that cynicism and pessimism are so widely 
prevalent. Many doubt that God has a purpose and a will for individuals^ 
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Indeed* many "believers do not envisage God as the supreme Being udio thinks 
and feels, decides and aots, but rather as impersonal energy incapable of 
conoern for personso Others hold the conviction that even if ^od has a 
purpose for our daily lives, there is no way .to discover it or to know it 
with assurance. They point to the contradictory convictions of equally 
intelligent and consecrated individuals as to what the will of God really 
is. And they know persons who do much evil and call their actions the 
will of God, 


Over against these men who are doubtful about our being able to 
know the will of God, are those individuals who assert dogmatically 


that they have found it and are oompacent about their own lives, 

A 

Fatalism also is encountered on^very hand, men and women who are 
resigned to whatever happens and say that they can do nothing about it, 
a spirit which is akin to the attitude of soldiers who asserted con¬ 
fidently that they would not be killed unless a bullet came along 
with their number on it. 

And finally we must soberly consider the audacity of the claim 

that a wise and loving God has a personal concern for every individual, 

has a purpose for his li^e, offers him resources of wisdom and faith 

and oourage, and pursuses him like the hound of heaven down the ways 

until he is won to a life of communion and fellowship. Hew incredible 

to the natural mind is the possibility that mortal man can adore, lave 

boundless leve, 

and obe^ an invisible Being of inscrutable wisdom and illimitable powerl 

What a leap of faith is required for the conviction that earthly 

society can become a little colony of heavenl 

Three attitudes are possible for us as we face the universe and 

examine ourselves, 75s may call ourselves atheists or agnostics and 

deny the existence of God or maintain that we cannot knew even if there 

is a God. We may take the position that God is impersonal wisdom and 

power and does not possess the attributes of love and 

forgiveness, Tfo may live by the conviction that Ged is Christliks 
Vvi ftWH £t*>n 

and that our deliverance the initiative which he takes 

A A 

and the resources niiich he makes available fer our use. 
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//*W Good sad Intelligent men differ^ ia con- 

inei- 63>&&ig>??LLn-ft <ctf*lu4e4 . 

viction are found $Br4^SA three of these gfcai&£isas« So profound are 
A A A, A 

the problems confronting ug, so limited is our understanding , bo 
sinful are our lives, that we ought to move forward with oentrition of 
hearty ■£*& humility of spiritj a,M ) Tef*Jo twxs og • 

Yog, we are confronted en every hand with crisis, TTe are at the 

mercy of forces over which we have limited individual c<mtrol. 

Magnitude, complexity and i^rstery engulf us. Our problem is hew te 
-Mur^urc 

gain wisdom, c^easd self-giving concern, and make use of resources of 

A. 

A 

pewer. In an effort to drive horn the seriousness of our plight, let 
us reflect upon 3one actual situations which are frequently encountered. 



Chapter 5 


Saturate Your Mind With the Teaching and Example of Jesus 
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If you would know the desires and purposes of a man, ooncentrate your 
attention upon his traits of charater, discover what kind of person^ he 
really is. His goal in life is derived from his attitudes and relationships• 

So it is with God. To know his will we mist reflect upon his oh&r&oter. 

. h ® m* 

Since^is invisible and no nan has ever seen God at any tine, as we mmefmBmm 

in Holy Scripture, our judgment as to his nature must rest upon reason •wfl 

observation. An inanimate object is less significant M i living being. 
Material A 

a l*S3 .^®nergy is on a lower level than human thought. A watchmaker ie 

greater than a watoh. an astronomer is a higher creation than the starry 

firmament. Human beings vary in capacity of thought and in mastery of 

emotion and in discipline of will. The Supreme Being must be infinitely 

the 

beyond human beings, the Creator rank^ above creation and all creatures. 

* immature 

The true nature of God cannot be apprehended directly by human 

A 

minds, just as an infant in arms cannot know all the thoughts and aspirations 

of his mother. Human thought requires some idea of God if any attention is 

given to his existenoe and his i&fM h i characteristics. Innumerable indeed 

have been oonoe pts of God, and varied in utmost degree have been ideas as 

more 

to his charaotsr. No statement could be Mk distantly removed from truth 

■A 

than to say that all religions are the same. A man's religion is determined 

tW«’*#***5 4«// ow*W<5r Mr 


by what he thinks of God, andj 
about the nature of the deityo 


convictions 


if God exists he 


The human mind cannot escape the conclusion that^Mt must be as good 

as the best personal ever to live on earth. Men 

differ sharply about qualities they oonceive to be desirable in a person. 

A in its 

The Christian faith is that in Jesus we see life MMr highest and noblest 

A 

manifestation. In his character and relationships, feE&tir our Lord towers 
as the highest pinnacle of the range.lt is the Christian conviction that 
he is unique and unapproachedj -^he New Testament writers use all the 
superlatives in portraying him. Reflect upon these estimates* 

"For God so loved the world that he gave his M only Son, that 
whoever believes in him should not perish but have eternal life." "But 

God shows his love for us in that idiile we were yet sinners Christ died 
for uso" "Ej, who did not spare his own Son but gave him up for us all. 
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will he not also give us'all things with him?" n In this the love of God 

was manifest among us* that God sent his only Son into the world, so 

that we might live through him. In this is love, not that we loved God 

but that he loved us and sent his Son to be expiation for our sins.” 

"In maiy and various ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets? 

but in these last days he has spoken to us by a Son, whom he appointed the 

heir of all things, through idiom also he created the world. Be reflects 

the glory of God and bears the very stamp of his nature, upholding the 

universe by his word of power." "Therefore God has highly exalted him and 

a± 

bestowed on him the name which is above every name, that the name of 

Ai 

Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven and on earth and under the earth, 
and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father." "But there are also many other things which Jesus did? were 

every one of them to be written, I suppose that the world itself could not 
contain^ the books that would be written." (John 3*16; Rom. 5*8, 8s32j 
1 John 4«9, 10? Heb. 1*1-3; Phil. 2*9-11; John 21*25) 

The Christian faith is that God is most completely revealed in Jesus, 
in his life, teaching^, death upon the cross, resurrection, and living 
presence. Hence the conviction that the best of all ways of knowing the 
character 10 of God is through the study of Jesus, through saturating 
oxwself with the record of his doings and through reflection upon the 
significance of his life. This is what is meant when we speak of our 
Christ like God and our godlike Christ. The more fully ne capture the 


spirit of Jesus, the more faithfully we walk^his way, the more God is able 

to plain to us what his will is for our lives. 

rtf -T«gu-B_ a vacu um , and in ord e r 




















Sod was more real to Jesus than any human |>eing was real, closer in 
thought and relationship than Peter and James and John, because Jesus wanted 
to do the will of God more than he wanted to do aiything else in all life. 

This intensity of desire to please his Father enabled him to keep God in 
mind with more continuity and greater eagerness. Thus he traveled con¬ 
tinuously in a redemptive circlet his overwhelming experience of companionship 

made more ardent his desire to do what was right in God*s sight, and this 

4.0 > which 

comradeship brought keener zest to know and to dfe^and in turn made more 
glorious his communion with God. 

Jesus practiced the presenoe of God until religion became the whole 
of his life, he loved God utterly and he shared himself completely with 
people. He thought about God frequently and spent much time in concentration 
upon God. He prayed short prayers and he prayed 

long prayers regularly. He got up a great while before day and want apart 
to pray, and sometimes he prayed all night long. 

The practioe of alternation was the source of A *rt* Jesus* power: he 
alternated between intense activity in ministering to people and periods 
of withdrawal in solitude, silenoe and prayer. To his hours of reflection 
he brought the tragedies and sorrows of his countrymen, and to his days 
of toil he brought power from the hilltop. Concern made it easy for him 
to pray, and prayer deepened his solicitude. 

The experiences of Jesus did not occur in a vacuum, and in order to 
understand him we must examine the circumstances of his life reflect 
upon the alternatives before him. TOxy did he say this instead of that? 

Tlhy did he choose to do this rather than that? This requires study, 
making use of historical data, careful and ort-repeated reading of the 
four Gospels and other interpretations by Hew Testamsnt writers. 

In no other way can we gain such clear insight into the character of God 
and knowledge of his holy will for our lives. 



Wb must never forget that Jesus was a member of a subject raoe, 

a people with an ancient past, with a deep conviction that the Jews had 

been chosen by the Eternal for a holy mission, and with passionate 

resentment against their bondage. They believed that the Ten Commandments 

were delivered to Hoses straight from God and ware sufficient and unchinging. 

They looked upon the law, with its countless oral interpretations, as the 

obeyed 

writable Word of God, to be^riM^sinttix literally and without question. 

They acknowledged no rightful ruler except God himself. In order to keep 
their race pure and worthy to be God’s messenger, they practiced segregation 
in extreme form, the record telling us that they had no dealings with the 
Samaritans. 

They hated the Roman conquerors with unsurpassed fury. They had gained 
much experience in extreme forms of bitterness because they had been con¬ 
quered end subjected to tyranny by the Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 

/r after a century of independence under the tfr i ttnTrnfi im ^ 

and Persians? Sixty years before the birth of Jesus* Pompey captured 

A 

Jerusalem end began Roman rule with the slaughter of 12,000 Jews before 

the sacred altar. Prom that hour until Jerusalem was utterly destroyed by 

Titus in A. B. 70, the land seethed ]gQBE with hatred and witnessed 

many armed rebellions. In Acts 5»36, 37, we read of Theudas and Judas who 

at different times led armed revolts. Luke 13a1 talks about "Galileans 

whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices.* Hark 15t7 and 

Luke 23s 19 inform us that B&rabbag was a revolutionist. In hit. 6«15 

we read of Simon "the Zealot, who was at that time, or previously had been 

7*U tetfsr os 

a member of an armed band of insurrectionists. Often Jesus was a small boy, 

A. 

Judas the Galilean led an armed attack upon Sepphorie the capital of 
Galilee, four miles across a narrow valley from the village of Nazareth. 

After bitter fighting the city was burned and many of its inhabitants 
sold into slavery. Varus then pursued the rebels and outside Jerusalem 
crucified two thousand of them on two thousand crosses. 

The burden of taxes 4^ imposed upon the Jewish people was crushing. 

Tex was piled high upon tax, customs upon customs, toll upon tolls 1 .™* 
tarn, cattle tax, income tax, poll tax, water tax, meat tax, salt tax, 
road tax, house tax, city tax, bridge and harbor tax, market tax, export 
dutiee, import duties. And in addition twelve kinds of religious taxes 
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had to he paid. So the people staggered under total taxes whioh took 
thitty to forty per cent of the national income. And this in am agri¬ 
cultural country where most of the peasant were poor. 

Pour proposed solutions were being offered by the Pharisees* the 

, . of 

S&dduoees, the Essenes and the Zealots^' the way£ of obedience Jk the 

A 

law, compromise with the Romans, escape to the 

desert, and ■bftef'-ways-'fcf armed rebellion against the conquerors. Sharper 
contrast can hardly be conceived than that between the ways of the Pharisees 
and "the Romans. It was quite impossible for a devout Jew to be reconciled 
to pagan domination. Their very faith in God required an expectation of 
the imminent coming of the Messiah who would deliver them from bondage 
and restore their independence under divine rule.^All devout Jews were 
apooalytists, they lived in the hope that deliverance would speedily corns 
by the hand of God. The Zealots believed that God* s redemptive act would 
be hastened by faitfulness demonstrated in armed revolution, while the 


Pharisees put their trust in obedience as the way to win God’s liberation. 

A 

All the days of Jesus upon earth were lived under these conditions 

Ait W' 

of privation and conflict, is a result of the way; be- lived and the 

message he gave, Jesus cane to be looked upon as a heretic, an agitator, 

and a traitor. He rejected the idea of salvation by obedience to 

ceremonialism and ritualism} he was opposed to racial segregation} 

he refused to hate the Romans, to engage in plots for their overthrow 

and to take up arms against the invaders. 

The record is full of evidence of the hostility of the Pharisees 

toward Jesus. They regarded him as a lawbreaker and a menace to sound 

faith. In the Old Testament eighteen different crimes are punishable 

by death, including work on the sabbath day and blaspheny 0 Jesus’ 

re *cAW "M* t 

conduct was such that the ecclesiastical leaders tohooeM; that 

A 

his death was required. The words of Exodus 31#14 are explioiti 


shall keep the sabbath, because it is holy for you} every 
who idio profanes it shall be put to death} whoever does any work on it, 
that soul shall be out off from among his people." And Leviticus 24s16 
readss "H© w ho blasphemes the name of the Lord shall be put to death} 
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all the congregation shall stone him; the sojourner as well as the native, 

when he blasphemes the Name* shall be put to death. " In the days of 

Amt loo his Epiphanes, a band of Jewish refugees permitted themselves 

their families to be slaughtered rather than profane the sabbath by 

fighting on that day. The Pharisees were scandalised when they heard Jesus 

say: "The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath*" and ■*) [ *t a g 

"not what goes into the mouth defiles a man* but 

what comes out of the mouth* this defiles a man." There were convinced 

Oy* i inovS 

that Jesus was a dangerous heretic, too sevar» a threat to the faith to be 

A 

permitted to live. 

"Now some of the scribes were sitting there* questioning in their hearts* 
»1«hy does this man speak thus? It is blaspheuyl"*jp* "And the scribes of 
the Pharisees* when they saw that he was eating with sinners and tax 
collectors, said to his disciples, ’Tfhy does he eat and drink with tax 
collectors and dinners?’" "One sabbath he was going through the grainfields; 
and as they made their way his disciples began to pluok ears of grain. And 
the Pharisees said to him, ’Look, why are they doing what is not lawful on 
the sabbath?" "The Pharisees went out, and immediately held counsel with 
the Berodians against him, how to destroy him." (Mark 2«6* 7, 23* 24} 

3«6) 

One of the continuing temptations that came into Jesus’ was that 

he should use unworthy means in seeking glorious ends. Surely it must be 
the will of God that the tyranny of Rome be ended! In Jesus* childhood he 
must have listened to the bid men of the community reciting their experiences 
in the days of liberty under the Maccabees. The exploits of David^i and 
Solomon were familiar to Jesus^ and like all devout Jews he must have 
reflected upon the restoration of the ancient glories of Issael. For 
years he listened to the fervent appeals of Zealots to join them and to 

Me*V 

depend upon God to use armed violence in driving out the hated 

conquerors and thus restore freedom to the land. The faith of Jesus surpassed 
even that of Judas Maccabe^us when he cried out: "Do not be afraid of their 
numbers, and do not fear their charge. Remember how our forefathers were 
saved at the Red Sea, when Pharoah pursued them with an armed force. So 
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now let us cry to heaven, if perhaps he will aocept us and remember his 
agreement with our forefathers, and crush this camp before us today* 

Then all the heathen will know that there is one who ransoms and preserves 
Isarael." 

No wonder that Jesus prayed all night. No wonder that he got up a 
great while before dayl He had much to pray about. The tragedies of his 
people hung as a millstone about his neck. Everywhere he observed the 
evil effects of alien oppression. He was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. Anguish of soul he knew, and tears flowed from his eyes for 
the people of Jerusalem* 

When Jesus went away to pray, he always carried something with him, 

and when he came back he brought something along. % oarried the burdens 

of his people, and he brought lask knowledge of the way to lift these 

A 

burdens, and power from God which flowed through him into stricken lives. 

From his Father he received this words live today as a good member of the 

divine family; love God with your entire being, love your neighbor as your- 

un-fit OnK % 

self, and love your enemies also. Live today with kindliness, mercy — 

" ' A 

yftiys 2 Resist evil by doing good. Run the risks of doing right, 
and take the consequences. Seek to know God 1 s will, endeavor to do it, leave 
the results in his hands. Do not lose your life by seeking it; save it by 

ei *4 aft 

throwing it away in faithful co radeship with God. Seek first the Kingdom 

-W A 

of God, and he will opportunity to bestow his richest blessings upon 

A 

^jf~ Mitch */ tradition and 

this was interpreted by men of privilege and power as heresy, 

A A 

subversiveness and treason. In the end they nailed him to a tree as the 

arch eneny of the community. But Jesus kept his face steadfast toward 

f rttsh 

Jerusalem ,4*® his heart determined to do the will of God,and his £&£& 

A 

resolute in the wisdom and love and power of his Father. Thus 

dwelt <*. w-A//e. 

there IfeMi upon this earth one who lived for God, who submerged himself 
in the sins and sorrows of his people, who trusted in the power of right 
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_ A it TiAAfl' 

siykfeattitudes and right relationships, who did the will of Gttd at any 

of corn A 

cost, with the knowledge that when a^skt^dfet seed is "buried in the earth, 

A 0 

it sprouts, grows and brings forth full grain in Hie ear. 


Beyond all comparison,Jesus reweals the character of God and helps 
us to know the holy purpose of God for an and for society. If you would 

A 

know what to do in a particular situation, act in the spirit of Jesus, 

taka seriously his word of counsel, move forward along the MMft he traveled. 

Keep asking, "TBiat does Jesus want me to do about this?” A 

This will not give you infallibly answer, or freedom from error in decision. 

^ w a-vt. 

But nothing else you can do will bring such clarity of insight into the desires 

continuous 

of God for your own life as earnest commitment to Jesus, mitataw study 

other roads toward 


of his way, and persistent loyalty to him. Many 


the will of God you should explore, but never forget that Jesus 

«/i'M A 

the broad and direct line of communication to the Eternal* 

A 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 


* « 

*s 


"Whom we, that have not seen thy face. 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace. 


Believing where we cannot prove... 


Thou seemest human and divine. 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou. 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, 0 Lord, are more than they, 

I«t knowledge grow from more to more. 
But more reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well. 
May make one music as before. 


But vaster, "'fo are fools and slight; 

TOb mock when we do not fear; 

But help thjjy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light, 

(Alfred Tennyson, 1809-1892) 




LIVING- WITH JOYOUS CREATIVITY 


1. Be wise in your priorities 

2. Draw a circlle and take them in 
5» Gain perspective from history 

4. Journey with great personalities 
Be still and live 
6. Accept responsibility 
7« Bring forth fruits of penitence 
8<> Feed ^fpon beauty and harmony 
9* Run the creative risks 
10. Experience communion with saints 
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